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G. PAPINI AND THE PRAGMATIST MOVEMENT IN ITALY 


MERICAN students have so long had the habit of turning to 
Germany for their philosophic inspiration, that they are only 
beginning to recognize the splendid psychological and philosophical 
activity with which France to-day is animated; and as for poor 
little Italy, few of them think it necessary even to learn to read her 
language. Meanwhile Italy is engaged in the throes of an intel- 
lectual rinascimento quite as vigorous as her political one. Her sons 
still class the things of thought somewhat too politically, making 
partizan capital, clerical or positivist, of every conquest or concession, 
but that is only the slow dying of a habit born in darker times. The 
ancient genius of her people is evidently unweakened, and the tend- 
ency to individualism that has aways marked her is beginning to 
mark her again as strongly as ever, and nowhere more notably than 
in philosophy. 

As an illustration, let me give a brief account of the aggressive 
movement in favor of ‘pragmatism’ which the monthly journal 
Leonardo (published at Florence, and now in its fourth year) is 
carrying on, with the youthful Giovanni Papini tipping the wedge 
of it as editor, and the scarcely less youthful names of Prezzolini, 
Vailati, Calderoni, Amendola and others, signing the more con- 
spicuous articles. To one accustomed to the style of article that 
has usually discussed pragmatism, Deweyism, or radical empiricism, 
in this country, and more particularly in this JourNAL, the Italian 
literature of the subject is a surprising, and to the present writer 
a refreshing, novelty. Our university seminaries (where so many 
bald-headed and bald-hearted young aspirants for the Ph.D. have 
all these years been accustomed to bore one another with the 
pedantry and technicality, formless, uncircumcised, unabashed and 
unrebuked, of their ‘papers’ and ‘reports’) are bearing at last the 
fruit that was to be expected, in an almost complete blunting of the 
literary sense in the more youthful philosophers of our land. Surely 
no other country could utter in the same number of months as badly 
written a philosophic mass as ours has published since Dewey’s 
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‘Studies in Logical Theory’ came out. Germany is not ‘in it’ with 
us, In my estimation, for uncouthness of form. 

In this Florentine band of Leonardists, on the other hand, we 
find, instead of heaviness, length and obscurity, lightness, clearness 
and brevity, with no lack of profundity or learning (quite the re- 
verse, indeed), and a frolicsomeness and impertinence that wear the 
charm of youth and freedom. Signor Papini in particular has a 
-real genius for cutting and untechnical phraseology. He can write 
descriptive literature, polychromatie with adjectives, like a decadent, 
and clear up a subject by drawing cold distinctions, like a scholastic. 
As he is the most enthusiastic pragmatist of them all (some of his 
colleagues make decided reservations) I will speak of him exclusively. 
He advertises a general work on the pragmatist movement as in 
press; but the February number of Leonardo and the last chapter 
of his just published volume, ‘Il Crepuseolo dei Filosofi,’* give his 
program, and announce him as the most radical coneeiver of prag- 
matism to be found anywhere. 

.The ‘Crepuscolo’ book ealls itself in the preface a work of ‘pas- 
sion,’ being a settling of the author’s private accounts with several 
philosophers (Kant, Hegel, Schopenhauer, Comte, Spencer, Neitzsche) 
and a clearing of his mental tables from their impeding rubbish, so 
as to leave him the freer for constructive business. I will only say 
of the critical chapters that they are strongly thought and pungently 
written. The author hits essentials, but he doesn’t always cover 
everything, and more than he has said, either for or against, remains 
to be said about both Kant and Hegel. It is the preface and the 
final chapter of the book that contain the passion. The ‘good rid- 
dance,’ which is Papini’s ery of farewell to the past of philosophy, 
seems most of all to signify for him a good-by to its exaggerated 
respect for universals and abstractions. Reality for him exists only 
distributively, in the particular coneretes of experience. Abstracts 
and universals are only instruments by which we meet and handle 
these latter. 

In an article in Leonardo last year,” he states the whole pragmatic 
scope and program very neatly. Fundamentally, he says, it means 
an unstiffening of all our theories and beliefs by attending to their 
instrumental value. It incorporates and harmonizes various ancient 
tendencies, as 

1. Nominalism, by which he means the appeal to the particular. 
Pragmatism is nominalistie not only in regard to words, but in re- 
gard to phrases and to theories. 

2. Utilitarianism, or the emphasizing of practical aspects and 
problems. 


1Milano: Societi Editrice Lombarda. 
? April, 1905, p. 45. 
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3. Positivism, or the disdain of verbal and useless questions. 

4. Kantism, in so far as Kant affirms the primacy of practical 
reason. 

5. Voluntarism, in the psychological sense, of the intellect’s sec- 
ondary position. 

6. Fideism, in its attitude towards religious questions. 

Pragmatism, according to Papini, is thus only a collection of 
attitudes and methods, and its chief characteristic is its armed 
neutrality in the midst of doctrines. It is like a corridor in a hotel, 
from which a hundred doors open into a hundred chambers. In one 
you may see a man on his knees praying to regain his faith; in 
another a desk at which sits some one eager to destroy all meta- 
physies; in a third a laboratory with an investigator looking for 
new footholds by which to advance upon the future. But the cor- 
ridor belongs to all, and all must pass there. Pragmatism, in short, 
is a great corridor-theory. 

In the ‘Crepuscolo’ Sig. Papini says that what pragmatism has 
always meant for him is the necessity of enlarging our means of 
action, the vanity of the universal as such, the bringing of our 
spiritual powers into use, and the need of making the world over 
instead of merely standing by and contemplating it. It inspires 
human activity, in short, differently from other philosophies. 

‘‘The common denominator to which all the forms of human 
life ean be reduced is this: the quest of instruments to act with, or, 
in other words, the quest of power.’’ 

By ‘action’ Sig. Papini means any change into which man enters 
as a conscious cause, whether it be to add to existing reality or to 
substract from it. Art, science, religion and philosophy all are but 
so many instruments of change. Art changes things for our vision; 
religion for our vital tone and hope; science tells us how to change 
the course of nature and our conduct towards it; philosophy is only 
a more penetrating science. Tristan and Isolde, Paradise, Atoms, 
Substance, neither of them copies anything real; all are creations 
placed above reality, to transform, build out and interpret it in the 
interests of human need or passion. Instead of affirming with the 
positivists that we must render the ideal world as similar as possible 
to the actual, Sig. Papini emphasizes our duty of turning the actual 
world into as close a copy of the ideal as it will let us. The various 
ideal worlds are here because the real world fails to satisfy us. 
They are more adapted to us, realize more potently our desires. We 
should treat them as ideal limits towards which reality must ever- 
more be approximated. 

All our ideal instruments are as yet imperfect. Arts, religions, 
Sciences, philosophies, have their vices and defects, and the worst 
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of all are those of the philosophies. But philosophy can be regen- 
erated. Since change and action are the most general ideals possible, 
philosophy can become a ‘pragmatic’ in the strict sense of the word, 
meaning a general theory of human action. Ends and means can 
here be studied together, in the abstractest and most inclusive way, 
so that philosophy can resolve itself into a comparative discussion 
of all the possible programs for man’s life when man is onee for all 
' regarded as a creative being. 

As such, man becomes a kind of god, and where are we to draw his 
limits? In an article called ‘From Man to God’ in the Leonardo 
for last February Sig. Papini lets his imagination work at stretching 
the limits. His attempt will be called Promethean or bullfroggian, 
according to the temper of the reader. It has decidedly an element 
of literary swagger and conscious impertinence, but I confess that I 
am unable to treat it otherwise than respectfully. Why should not 
the divine attributes of omniscience and omnipotence be used by man 
as the pole-stars by which he may methodically lay his own course? 
Why should not divine rest be his own ultimate goal, rest attained by 
an activity in the end so immense that all desires are satisfied, and 
no more action necessary? The unexplored powers and relations of 
man, both physical and mental, are certainly enormous; why should 
we impose limits on them a priori? And, if not, why are the most 
utopian programs not in order? 

The program of a Man-God is surely one of the possible great 
type-programs of philosophy. I myself have been slow in coming 
into the full inwardness of pragmatism. Schiller’s writings and 
those of Dewey and his school have taught me some of its wider 
reaches; and in the writings of this youthful Italian, clear in spite 
of all their brevity and audacity, I find not only a way in which our 
English views might be developed farther with consistency—at 
least so it appears to me—but also a tone of feeling well fitted to 
rally devotees and to make of pragmatism a new militant form of 
religious or quasi-religious philosophy. 

The supreme merit of it in these adventurous regions is that it 
can never grow doctrinarian in advance of verification, or make 
dogmatic pretensions. 

When, as one looks back from the actual world that one believes 
and lives and moves in, and tries to understand how the knowledge 
of its content and structure ever grew up step by step in our minds, 
one has to confess that objective and subjective influences have so 
mingled in the process that it is impossible now to disentangle their 
contributions or to give to either the primacy. When a man has 
walked a mile, who ean say whether his right or his left leg is the 
more responsible? and who can say whether the water or the clay 
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is most to be thanked for the evolution of the bed of an existing 
river? Something like this I understand to be Messrs. Dewey’s and 
Schiller’s contention about ‘truth.’ The subjective and objective 
factors of any presently functioning body of it are lost in the night 
of time and indistinguishable. Only the way in which we see a new 
truth develop shows us that, by analogy, subjective factors must 
always have been active. Subjective factors thus are potent, and their 
effects remain. They are in some degree creative, then; and this 
carries with it, it seems to me, the admissibility of the entire Italian 
pragmatistic program. But, be the God-Man part of it sound or 
foolish, the Italian pragmatists are an extraordinarily well-informed 
and gifted, and above all an extraordinarily free and spirited and 
unpedantie, group of writers. 


WILLIAM JAMES. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


THE DETECTION OF COLOR-BLINDNESS * 


A* the recent Cambridge meeting of the American Psychological 
Association, in the course of a discussion of color vision and 
especially of color-blindness, one of the speakers made the claim that 
a person deficient in color sense could be trained in a short time so 
that he could pass successfully the Holmgren test for color-blindness, 
which in some form or other is the one usually employed where it 
is practically important to determine defective color vision. If 
this is the ease, and there are numerous evidences in the literature 
of color-blindness substantiating the claim, then it would seem to 
be desirable and important to discover a test which can be applied 
at once expeditiously and with greater certainty of detection. Forty 
or more tests of a scientific or practical character have been devised. 
All of these methods are based on the naming or matching of colors, 
the confusion of colors being in fact the basis of all of them. 
Professor Cattell, in various discussions of the time of perception 
as a measure of differences in sensations, has suggested the value of 
this method in determining sense deficiencies. So far as I know, no 
application of the method to testing color vision has been made 
except in the experiments and results to be reported here. They 
form part of a general investigation into the application of this 
method to the measurement of differences in sensations.” 


* Paper read at the Princeton meeting of the Section of Anthropology and 
Psychology of the New York Academy of Sciences, in conjunction with the New 
York Section of the American Psychological Association. 

*To be published shortly in the Archives of Philosophy, Psychology and 
Scientific Methods. 
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It may well happen that a color-blind person may be able to 
pass the Holmgren test or some other naming or matching test. with- 
out confusion of colors and also without showing such hesitancy that 
it would be safe to conelude from it that there is a defective color 
sense. If, however, the one tested is red-green blind, it will take him 
a longer time to distinguish the reds and greens than the blues and 
yellows, and, on the other hand, if he is blue-yellow blind, the reverse 
‘will be the case. The person of normal color vision, as experiments 
have shown, takes about as long to distinguish one pair of colors as 
the other. If, then, we have a measure of the time of perceiving 
differences between each of these pairs of colors, we have an indica- 
tion of the nature of the color sense. Should the time be markedly 
longer for one pair than for the other, it is almost certain that there 
is defective color vision or color-blindness. As a matter of fact, a 
test based on the time of perception would seem to approach more 
nearly the actual conditions to be met where it is necessary for 
practical reasons to determine defects than methods based merely 
on the inability to distinguish colors. 

In the application of the method it is possible by the use of 
colored lights or the lanterns actually found in the railway service 
to simulate these conditions exactly. The time required for this 
mode of procedure makes the application cumbersome. As is well 
known, it is necessary to use a variety of reds and greens, for the hues, 
tints or shades that are confused or are difficult to distinguish vary 
widely in color-blind persons. The following method used in this 
study seemed to be entirely satisfactory. One hundred and thirty- 
two cards were prepared, on sixty-six of which were mounted three 
blues and three yellows in equal numbers, and on the remainder, 
three reds and three greens. The colored surfaces, the Milton- 
Bradley papers being used, were 3 em. square. With pigments it 
would be possible to secure greater purity in color-tone and one could 
define the relations of the colors more exactly. Such surfaces are, 
however, difficult to prepare and some of the pigments quickly rub 
off in handling. In each color the Milton-Bradley standard together 
with one tint and one shade was used. These were selected so that 
the person of normal color vision could distinguish them as rapidly 
as he could distribute the cards. Numerous tests on such persons 
showed that for them the times of distribution were almost exactly 
equal. A second set of reds was also prepared, made up of the Milton- 
Bradley orange-red series. The method of giving the test was to 
place before the subject one each of the blues and yellows, or of the 
reds and greens, arranged in a fixed order. The time required to 
distribute the sixty cards, first the blues and yellows and then the 
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reds and greens, and so on alternately, was taken with a stop-watch. 
A fixed order was adopted to prevent interference in associations, 
which would have lengthened the time without giving any new in- 
formation as to color vision. Alternation provides for equalizing 
practise effects in distribution. 

Experiments were made on five ecolor-blind persons, ranging in 
degree of deficiency from what would perhaps be termed a reduced 
eolor sense to extreme confusion of the reds and greens. Ten series 
were taken on each subject with the standard reds and greens and 
the standard blues and yellows, and five with the orange-reds sub- 
stituted for the standard reds, except in the case of one subject. 
There were, thus, 1,800 reactions to color by each of four subjects 
and 1,200 by one. 

The results of the experiments go clearly to show the validity 
and value of the test. The person of normal color vision, as stated 
above, takes no longer to distribute the reds and greens than the 
blues and yellows. The ecolor-blind person takes much longer, ap- 
proximately 12 seconds, when the time of distribution for the blues 
and yellows is approximately 40 seconds. More specifically, the 
averages of the gross differences with the standard red series for the 
five subjects are 12.2, 13.7, 15.4, 16.6 and 6.1 seconds, respectively, 
with the average difference for the group 12 seconds. For the orange- 
red series the differences are 11.7, 13.0, 7.4 and 18.8 seconds, with 
an average of 12.7 seconds. Expressed in terms of percentage of 
increase in the times of distribution of the reds and greens over the 
blues and yellows, the median differences in the first series are 25, 
35, 43.5, 21.5 and 10.5 per cent., and for the group 24.5 per cent. 
In the second, or orange-red, series these values are 33, 42, 24 and 
44 per cent., and for the group 33.5 per cent. 

On a basis of these results it ean be safely said that if a person 
takes markedly longer to distribute one pair of colors than the other, 
there is evidence of a reduction in color sense or of eolor-blindness. 
With a larger number of cases on individuals of normal color vision 
and on eolor-blind persons these limits ean be definitely fixed. This 
will, then, make possible a convenient method of measuring the color 
sense. It is one of the valuable features of the method that it 
furnishes a means of measuring rather exactly individual differences 
in color perception, and not only the fact of color deficiency, but the 
degree of the deficiency as well. Various tests on persons of sup- 
posedly normal eolor vision show this and give ground for the 
belief that a reduction in color sense is more common than is usually 
Supposed and that there are all degrees of ability to discriminate 
colors, ranging from the highest discriminativeness down through 
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the reduced color sense to the extreme forms of color-blindness. It 
is, I think, mainly held that the color-blind form a separate species 
marked off from those of normal color vision, but it seems probable 
that this is not the case, but that the color-blind form rather the 
lower end of a normal distribution eurve. 

This method combines the methods based on the confusion of 

colors with a measure of the time of perception. This becomes ap- 
- parent when one takes into consideration the errors made. Wherever 
the differences in time of distribution are small this is due to the 
errors and confusions in the reds and greens which would disclose a 
defect. It is important to note, however, that in most of the stand- 
ard red series no errors occurred, and in practically all the orange- 
red series there were no errors. Moreover, the colors could be dis- 
tinguished if sufficient time was taken in order to secure accuracy, 
for on running over the results of a distribution errors were detected 
by differences in brightness, and particularly so when the colors were 
side by side. 

The test is of such a character that it can be given rapidly and by 
any one. If in the first series the time differences do not appear, 
the test need not be continued. If they do appear, five or more 
series should give a sufficiently accurate measure for all practical 
purposes. Improvements in the test can be made by defining the 
colors more exactly with reference to each other, as suggested above. 
In order that equal differences for consciousness be obtained through- 
out, all that it would be necessary to do would be to apply the method 
of the time of perception. The time of discriminating the standard 
blue and the standard yellow and the corresponding standard red 
and green is about equal. We can determine a difference for con- 
sciousness between blue and a blue tint which will be equal to the 
difference between red and a red tint, and so on for all desired com- 
binations. The preparation of such a series of eclors would give 
the conditions for the very best application of this method. 


Vivian A. C. HENMON. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 





DISCUSSION 
WHY SOLIPSISM IS REJECTED 


FTER Mr. Schiller’s recent pithy presentation of some of the 
dangers with which solipsism confronts the absolute idealist,’ 

it may appear superfluous to discuss the general grounds for the re- 
jection of solipsistie hypotheses. There is a further needlessness, ap- 


1This JouRNAL, Vol. I1I., p. 85. 
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parently, in that virtually nobody is really a solipsist, so that every 
attack upon the theory is a battle with windmills. Nevertheless, 
there seems to be one good reason for delving into the matter afresh. 
For at bottom we find in the conception of solipsism a theory of one- 
to-one correspondence which serves to account for the existence of 
other selves within my—the solipsist’s—experience. And just in 
this one-to-one correspondence lurks a fallacy whose seriousness 
seems little to be recognized. 

Before turning to this point a distinction must be drawn between 
two kinds of solipsism, the positive, absolutistic species and the rather 
negative sort which is content with declaring that we have no true 
proof of the existence of other selves. Each kind deserves a special 
criticism ; the former puts the critic on the defensive, the latter gives 
him the offense. Against out-and-out dogmatic solipsism we can 
only raise the protest of facts; in reply to negative solipsism we are 
given the responsibility of searching out possible disproofs. It is 
clear that a refutation of solipsism must start with an attack on the 
more radical and positive species. 

Absolutistie solipsism claims that I alone am all reality. It 
denies every kind of objectivism, not merely objective idealism, whose 
incompatibility with it Mr. Schiller has shown. It is then con- 
fronted with the task of showing what relation those systems within 
my all-inclusive system bear to the whole of which they are, by 
hypothesis, but parts. And, as Mr. Schiller puts it, ‘‘The full 
atrocity of solipsism only reveals itself when it is perceived that 
solipsists may exist in the plural and attempt to conceive me as parts 
of them.’? To this point, however, the consistent solipsist would 
retort as follows: ‘‘I do not deny that I find with my universe, the 
only real one, systems which I label ‘fellow citizens’ and which 
present the peculiarity of claiming for themselves individually the 
same all-inclusive uniqueness which I know is my own and nobody 
else’s. But it is one thing to find solipsistic philosophers within my 
world and a very different thing to admit that the contentions of 
those thinkers are anything more than occurrences within my uni- 
verse. If the thinkers themselves are only phases or moments in my 
world, how can their beliefs be anything else ?’’ 

This retort has not been adequately met by Mr. Schiller’s criti- 
cism; for, unless I am very much mistaken, he has confused ‘real 
Solipsist’ with ‘believer in solipsism’ or ‘thing or system declaring 
in favor of solipsism.’ We must avoid identifying solipsism, a form 
of belief, with solipsism, a real state of affairs. The consistent 
solipsist insists upon this most strenuously, for the distinction is his 
court of last appeal. Upon this distinction the solipsist bases his 
belief, rarely, if ever, clearly uttered, that in an all-inclusive system 
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peculiarities of the parts are (a) either peculiarities of the whole 
and nothing else, or (b) representations of peculiarities of the whole, 
‘and nothing but representations. It is this belief into which we 
must probe, if we wish to understand all the implications of solipsism. 

Now, the most remarkable peculiarity of the parts of the solip- 
sistic system is that they claim to be independent of this system. We 
shall not bother at present about the detailed content of this claim; 
we shall notice merely its type, which may be described as follows: 
in an all-inclusive system a part of this system may be characterized 
by an intention whose content can not possibly be, without self-con- 
tradiction, the content of an intention of the system as a whole. ‘To 
put this concretely, we find in an assumedly all-inclusive solipsistiec 
system certain parts which by intention contain parts within them- 
selves which are not at the same time parts of that solipsistie system. 
The solipsist can not deny that other individuals,—parts of his ex- 
perience,—claim to be ‘the whole thing’ by themselves, claim the 
right of reducing him to a part of themselves. The solipsist attempts 
to explain their intentions as really nothing more than so many ex- 
periences of his; by this device he escapes, in his own mind, the full 
force of those insistent claims. But we must proceed cautiously in 
giving ear to this new plea. Looking again at the typical mark of 
the individual parts or subsystems, we find implied either (a) that 
the part’s intention is an intention of the whole, so that the whole 
claims to contain in its own parts certain subparts which are them- 
selves not merely within the whole, or (b) that the part’s intention 
is, aS such, something essentially different from any possible inten- 
tion of the whole. Worded thus, the first alternative is a pure con- 
tradiction, so that we are forced to accept the second unless we are 
willing to throw all seruples to the winds. 

How is it that the solipsist has failed to see the absurdity of his 
defense? I should say that he has done so because of his confusion 
of intention with awareness of an intention, on the one hand, and 
because of a fallaciously facile divorecement of intention as act of 
will from intention as the meaning content of such volition. If I 
say that A’s act of will is my experience, I seem to mean, according 
tc conventional solipsism, that the willing done by A is done by me. 
But this is manifestly not the case; as solipsist, I could not possibly 
mean this, inasmuch as that would involve the downfall of my solip- 
sistie universe; for what A wills, intends, means, is that he is some- 
thing more than a fragment in my experience-system. If I were to 
admit this, I would have to admit the essentially self-contradictory 
character of my universe, if I wished still to retain that universe 
with its all-inclusiveness. Feeling the difficulties in which such a 
defense ends, the solipsist turns to the only other hypothesis, viz., 
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that 4’s very intention, meaning-act and meaning-content combined, 
is not really a peculiarity of the part of my system I eall A, but is 
a peculiarity due somehow to my system as a whole. The part A 
does not will (mean something) independently, but does so simply 
as a part of my solipsistic universe. But this does not help matters 
much, for here, too, we discover the part claims to be something 
which the whole denies it can be even in intention. Thus a pure 
contradiction results: the part A claims that its own very claim 
(intention) is independent of my experience-system, while this latter 
insists that this new claim in turn is dependent upon the whole sys- 
tem; and this process of mutual recrimination now appears to involve 
the fatal infinite regress. 

The dilemma reduces to this, then: the intention of a part is, with 
reference to its position in the whole, not a true intention but an 
experience of some other sort, so that it is to the part something that 
it can not be to the whole; and in settling the respective claims of 
the part and the whole an insoluble regress—indicating a latent con- 
tradiction—is set up as soon as the logical intention of the former is 
reduced to some other type of experience for the whole, and vice 
versa, for we have no criterion by which we can judge the priority 
of claims made by the part and the whole. 

Throughout these remarks, which, I fear, reek of something sus- 
piciously like dialectic, we have not stated the case any more disad- 
vantageously than the solipsistie defense itself permits. The admis- 
sion that there are real intentions of other orders than my own 
‘proper’ ones involves me, the solipsist, in the further fatal confes- 
sion that there are phases in the parts of my system which are in 
direct conflict with the whole import of the whole itself. And, on 
the other hand, any denial that there are really intentions of other 
orders brings with it the equally fatal admission that things are not 
what they are experienced as, e. g., that what is genuinely experi- 
enced as the meaning or intention of another individual is not only 
not a property or expression of such an individual, but is not even 
so much as an intention at all. What I feel with startling regularity 
to be the expression of another’s opinion is not even an opinion, in 
so far as I do not myself hold this same something to be my opinion. 
What seem to be conflicting views, then, are not views at all. 

We are thus brought face to face with the general problem form- 
ing the causa belli for idealism and pragmatism: if things are not 
precisely what they are experienced as, if, in short, they change in 
Significance, if experience is self-corrective, must we not conclude 
that experience, as such, is not ultimate nor all-inclusive in the strict 
sense? Can we say that experience at any given cross-section is all 
that it can become? Now, we are not going to attack this huge issue, 
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involving so much of little interest to solipsistic problems. Only one 
concrete aspect of the matter is of vital importance here; the fact 
that, in the course of experience, situations arise in which the appar- 
ently bona fide and objectively real intentions of other individuals 
are transformed by criticism into mere modes of the solipsist’s own 
experience, shows clearly that there is no wisdom in saying dogmat- 
ically that intentions, as such, are ever to be taken at face value. 
The solipsist, in short, has no positive reason for believing that only 
his intentions are exempt from transformation. Indeed, he has 
direct proof of the opposite in the common phenomenon of ‘changing 
his mind.’ For, let us say, he meant one thing yesterday, but to-day 
believes the opposite to be true; intentions of the first order may 
transform, then, so as to cease being intentions at all. Where, then, 
the unique security of the opinion that he is the absolute? Neither 
intuition nor argument can go bond for it. 

There is no help to be found in the idealist’s distinction between 
the phenomenal and the transcendental selves. It will not do to say 
that the intentions of the first order are peculiarities of the phe- 
nomenal self alone; for in the first place this very distinction is itself 
only intended, or, more exactly, is given through an intention. We 
ean not, therefore, separate its truthfulness from the way in which it 
is experienced, inasmuch as we are by hypothesis making truth a 
function of experience. More serious in its implications, though, is 
the acceptance of two phases in the solipsistic self. For now con- 
tradiction and conflict are lugged in with cool deliberateness. The 
true—transcendental—self reappears within itself, but under cer- 
tain peculiar limitations, commonly met with in historical incarna- 
tions. What can the solipsist do if his phenomenal self claims to 
be ‘the real thing’? Shall he declare that this intention is really 
his own? Or shall he say that in reality he doesn’t mean what he 
says? The dilemma needs no comment. 

Viewing experience in its dynamic character, we finally discern a 
kind of relation between it and its parts which renders the cata- 
clysm complete. At a given moment a part ean claim to have its 
own unique experiences, which the whole, so long as it is conceived 
as conscious, has not; and that part can change the intention of the 
whole by adding experiences (‘symbols’ of its own unique ones) to 
the whole’s stock. Thus A can convince me that he is thinking of 
something I am ignorant of; he invites me to guess, and tells me my 
guess is wrong, supplementing this with a true account of what he 
had in mind. So we have a contradictory situation for the solip- 
sist! a part of an all-inclusive and conscious system ‘contains’ some- 
thing not contained even representatively in the system itself. It is 
because we are all rationalists, in the last analysis, that we reject 
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instinctively as hopelessly untenable every hypothesis scented with 
solipsism. For solipsism inhibits every empirically demanded—1. e., 
self-consistent—theory of experience. 

After this endeavor to show the irrationality of absolutistie solip- 
sism, we may well notice the sad plight in which it leaves objective 
idealism. Let us waive the issue raised in Mr. Schiller’s article 
already referred to; let us refrain from proving the impossibility of 
conceiving a solipsist in an objective ideal world. If we make the 
idealist assume an objective, solipsistie absolute, it will be child’s play 
to drive both him and his toy into corners, quagmires and other quan- 
daries. Suppose we set no traps, then, but merely criticize the 
bearing that a chastened pluralism has upon the relation which some 
noted idealists conceive to exist between the absolute and the indi- 
vidual. To say that the latter reflects the former so that there is a 
curious one-to-one correspondence between the two systems is equiv- 
alent to saying that the individual’s intentions are true correspond- 
ents to intentions in the absolute; accepting realistic pluralism, this 
would mean obviously that the absolute is self-contradictory. The 
idealist with this correspondence theory prefers, I imagine, either 
individualistic or absolutistie (objective) solipsism, in either of 
which cases he accepts the fallacies already discussed. The reason 
why the one-to-one correspondence theory seems tenable is to be 
found in the venerable confusion of real intention (volition, mean- 
ing-act) with awareness of an intention. It may well be that the 
supposed absolute is in some uneanny fashion aware of all individual 
opinions, so that these are doubly present, once cognitively in the 
whole and once volitionally in the various parts. I fancy that some 
such interpretation, laying all the stress upon a cognitive corre- 
spondence, is the favorite one. But as soon as we set up a true 
structural and content correspondence, we reduce the absolute to a 
vast protoplasm, burdened with inner contradictions and blind con- 
flicts,—a pathetic Titan smitten with locomotor ataxia by its own 
warring members. 

An illustration of this point: I believe I am independent, in cer- 
tain of my activities, from certain cosmic influences at certain times. 

Now suppose we assume that I am laboring under an illusion, 
being really determined in every act by every event of every order 
in the universe. In what sense is my belief, qua belief, a correspond- 
ent to something in the absolute? The content-meaning, viz., my 
freedom, is not the content-meaning of any belief-attitude in the 
absolute; which means that the correlation between meaning and 
attitude in me is positively misrepresentative of the correlation of 
the same ‘things’ in the absolute. I feel that I am free, but the 
absolute does not feel that way. It will prove a fruitful line of 
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criticism to investigate the type of error here involved, for the whole 
matter has a vital bearing upon the general concept and use of ‘one- 
to-one correspondence.’ Professor Woodbridge’s suggesticn—un- 
published, but deserving of print—that there is a fallacy underlying 
the mathematical notion of ‘one-to-one correspondence’ between two 
infinite series, of which the second is a part of the first, points, I 
believe, to precisely the same sort of difficulties which we have tried 
to hint at above in the ease of absolute idealism. And the whole 
phenomenon reappears in every consistent species of solipsism. 


WALTER B. PITKIN. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 





A REPLY TO MR. MARSHALL 


| AM glad to have Mr. Marshall correct my unintentional mis- 

representation of his views about the term ‘feeling.”* I had 
stated that Mr. Marshall thought the term could be saved for tech- 
nical service. To which Mr. Marshall replies: ‘‘I had intended, on 
the contrary, to indicate that I am convinced that it is not only 
desirable, but perfectly possible, to eliminate the word from our 
psychological vocabulary, and that this may be done without finding 
ourselves lacking adequate and expressive words to take its place.”’ 
‘* What Professor Angell speaks of as my doctrine was intended to 
be merely a description of what is really meant by the term ‘feeling’ 
as it is employed in eareful writing by psychologists whose words 
we must accept as authoritative and must treat with respect.’’ 

I was somewhat in doubt as to Mr. Marshall’s purposes in the 
matter, for although he began his paper with a very explicit an- 
nouncement that he was set for the overthrow of the term, the latter 
portion of his discussion apparently involved a less drastic course. 
A sentence or two from his first paper will perhaps explain my 
misunderstanding without detracting from the foree of Mr. Mar- 
shall’s later and more definite expression of his meaning: 

‘*To be sure such a procedure as I thus recommend deprives us 
psychologists of a word we are all fond of—but in the end I am 
eonvineed that our generous sacrifice would tend to true advance.”’ 
‘* The thesis, then, which I present for your consideration is this: 
that the experience which the psychologist properly? describes as 
feeling is a certain form of presentation . . .”’ ‘‘ But as wnder 
my view, feeling is less explicit than the empirical ego . . . ete.”’ 

These sentences will, I hope, suggest the grounds for my interpre- 
tation, even if they do not justify it. 


1This JoURNAL, Vol. III., Nos. 2 and 7. 
* }talies mine. 
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As to Mr. Marshall’s raids upon the inner storehouses of the 
mind, the prosecuting attorney has, in view of the declaration of 
intentions on the part of the aceused, entered a nol. pros. 


JAMES R. ANGELL. 
UNIVERSTTY OF CIIICAGO. 


SOCIETIES 


SECTION OF ANTHROPOLOGY AND PSYCHOLOGY OF 
THE NEW YORK ACADEMY OF SCIENCES 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 


MEETING was held on April 23, 1906, in conjunction with 

the New York Branch of the American Psychological Associa- 

tion. The afternoon session was held in the psychological laboratory 

| of Columbia University, and the evening session at the American 

Museum of Natural History. The following are abstracts of the 
papers read: 





Esthetic Value of Lower Sense Qualities: W. B. PirKin. 

The reason for the low esthetic value of touch, temperature, taste 
and smell qualities may be found in the peculiarly weak imagery 
and, much more conspicuously, in the rapid disappearance of after- 
images. It is the power of after-imagery in the narrow sense of 
the persistence of a quality with relatively high intensity (compared 
to the original sensation’s intensity) which determines whether or 
not the quality in question shall be called esthetic. The conspicuous 
fact about our judgments about lower sense qualities is that we are 
wholly at a loss, in most cases, to say whether they are esthetic or 
not; this difficulty is not connected with the low pleasure-pain values, 
but seems to be strictly an inability to pass any definite judgment 
whatsoever. It is not a question of being esthetically pleasing or 
esthetically displeasing, but rather of being contemplated at all. 
As all distinct judgment refers to a content which is not a pure 
sensation at the moment of judging, and as, furthermore, it is well 
4 established that those three quality-species which are exclusively 
used in the fine arts (viz., visual, auditory and kinesthetic) are re- 
markably superior in after-imagery to all other species (for most 
persons), it seems fair to conclude that absence of strong after- 
imagery involves not so much a change or difference in pleasure-pain 
tone as it does a mere inhibition of judgment and, in cases of 
attempted judgment, mere inability to decide. 
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A Comparison of Mental Processes in the Horizontal and Vertical 

Positions of the Body: E. E. Jones. 

The tests have been made for the most part in the psychological 
laboratory of Columbia University. The general plan has been to 
place the subject on a Mosso balance in the horizontal position and 
give him a series of tests which are duplicated in the vertical position. 


_Change from one position to another was frequent enough to dis- 


tribute equally what fatigue might occur, and the results were then 
statistically compared. In the discrimination of pitch the mono- 
chord and tuning forks were used, by the method of right and wrong 
eases. About fifty subjects were used, mostly university students, 
and a comparison of results shows a decided advantage for the ver- 
tical posture. The mean P. E. for the subjects tested in the hori- 
zontal posture is about one and one half times as great as the 
vertical P. E. Tactile discrimination was tested by the esthesiometer 
by the method of right and wrong eases. The results for eighteen 
subjects show a P. E. in the vertical position of the body one and one 
half times as great as the P. E. in the horizontal. In the adding 
tests subjects did quicker work in the horizontal position of the body 
and were about twenty per cent. more accurate. The average time 
of adding problems of theoretically equal difficulty in the horizontal 
position was 30.6 seconds; for the vertical 32.9 seconds. In the 
tapping tests enough experiments were made in each position to 
form good averages, and the subjects were timed for one hundred 
taps. For the fourteen subjects tested the average time for 100 txps 
in the horizontal position was 14.2 seconds, with an M. V. of 1.5. 
For the vertical position the average time was 13.6 seconds, with an 
M. V. of 1.59. 


Colored After-images of Unperceived Peripheral Color Stimuli: 

GRACE M. FERNALD. 

In a series of experiments carried out by Dr. Baird! it was found 
that after-images were not aroused by the stimulation of the pe- 
ripheral portions of the dark-adapted retina. Very decided after 
effects, however, were shown to exist and to be influential in deter- 
mining the effects of succeeding color stimuli, unless sufficiently long 
rest intervals were allowed between stimulations. These fatigue 
effects were made the basis of an explanation of Hellpach’s ‘Gegen- 
farbige Zone,’ i. e., an extreme peripheral zone in which colors ap- 
peared in their complementary instead of their true color tone.” 
Very different results from those just described were obtained in our 

1¢ The Color Sensitivity of the Peripheral Retina,’ published by the Carnegie 


Institute, May, 1905. 
? Philosophical Studies, Vol. XV., pp. 524-554. 
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work on the light-adapted eye.* After-images were perceived, almost 
without exception, as far out as any color could be distinguished, and 
in many cases were clearly seen though the stimulus color was not 
recognized. These appearances could not have been due to fatigue 
produced by previous color stimuli, since the after-image, which ap- 
peared as soon as the stimulus was removed, was, in every ease, the 
color complementary to the stimulus color, even when the latter was 
not recognized. Moreover, these after-images were repeatedly seen 
when the two or three preceding stimuli had been colorless, or of such 
a nature that they could not have produced the after-effects observed. 
Our results suggested at once that Hellpach’s ‘gegenfarbige’ colors 
were simply the colored after-images of unperceived color stimuli, 
since in dark-room work it might be difficult to tell whether the 
color was perceived during an exposure of three seconds’ duration 
or immediately afterwards. Whichever explanation of Hellpach’s 
results may prove to be correct, it is certain that after-images follow 
the stimulation of the peripheral retina of the light-adapted eye, 
and that in many eases the after-image is perceived though the 
stimulus color is not distinguished. 


On Simultaneous Color Contrast: Mitprep Focur. 

The usual experiments in simultaneous color contrast are per- 
formed with colored papers, which reflect much white light mingled 
with the colored rays. Experiments with the light transmitted by 
colored glass, in which the admixture of white light is at its mini- 
mum, seem to show that unless spectral white light is mixed with 
the colored light from any surface, that surface will exhibit no 
change in color quality due to its surroundings. The presence of 
white light brings about the phenomenon of color contrast in this 
way: As spectral white light may be regarded as consisting of a 
number of pairs of complementary colors, elimination of one color 
leaves its complement alone, though somewhat weakened by the 
white light composed of the other pairs. Such elimination takes 
place in simultaneous color contrast; since, in accordance with the 
law of relativity, the strong color sensation caused by the light-rays 
from the inducing surface swallows up the much weaker sensation 
caused by similar light-rays from the reacting surface. Hence only 
the rays dissimilar to those from the inducing surface are perceived 
as coming from the reacting surface. Thus, gray on blue appears 
yellow because the blue background absorbs the blue in the gray, 
and leaves only the resultant of the remaining rays to enter con- 
sciousness. This explanation, which is a purely psychical one, ac- 
cords with any theory of color vision in which different retinal 
processes corresponding to different wave lengths are presupposed. 

* Psychological Review, Vol. XII., pp. 386-425. 
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Statistical Method and Literary Values: F. LyMAN WELLS. 
Measurement by relative position is the most practical method 
for a scientific determination of literary preferences. This was ap- 
plied to ten stories by Edgar Allen Poe, which were returned by 
forty women undergraduates in the following order and positions: 
‘The Fall cf the House of Usher,’ 3.6; ‘The Murders in the Rue 


Morgue,’ 4.0; ‘Ligeia,’ 4.1; ‘The Purloined Letter,’ 4.6; ‘William 


Wilson,’ 5.1; ‘The Telltale Heart,’ 5.8; ‘The Cask of Amontillado,’ 
6.0; ‘Metzengerstein,’ 6.6; ‘Loss of Breath,’ 7.1; ‘Le Due de 
L’Omelette,’ 7.7. The obvious pairing of the stores from the stand- 
point of accepted literary criticism is not indicated by correlations 
in the judgments. The attitude toward the ‘Purloined Letter’ tells 
nothing of the attitude toward the ‘Rue Morgue.’ <A preference for 
‘Loss of Breath’ tells nothing about ‘Le Due de L’Omelette,’ but 
if a subject prefer ‘Loss of Breath,’ ‘William Wilson’ and ‘Ligeia’ 
are disproportionately favored. Preference for ‘William Wilson’ 
means a dislike of the ‘Rue Morgue,’ and a dislike of the ‘Purloined 
Letter’ means a preference for the ‘Telltale Heart’ and the ‘Cask of 
Amontillado.’ Such results as these, compared with the usual crit- 
ical attitude, show how little reliance in such matters can be placed 
upon the subjectivities. From any objective standpoint, most pres- 
ent-day literary eriticism is ‘three fifths suggestion and two fifths 
sheer fudge.’ 


The Type in Psychophysical Data: CLARK WISSLER. 

The results of a practise test were considered as presenting a 
eurve varying from the type curve, and in such a curve the indi- 
vidual seems to vary in period as well as in efficiency. The condi- 
tions are then the same as have been found for growth in stature, 
weight, ete., where an increased variability is found for the maxi- 
mum period of growth due to the combination of variability in 
stature and in period. The interesting point is that the variability 
in period seems to represent a constant from which it follows that a 
correlation of stature, weight, ete., will result in increased coefficients 
for the time of maximum growth. It was suggested that in correla- 
ting the results of a test where practise is a factor and where there 
is a greater variability in the group at the first trial than in the 
succeeding trials, the conditions are the same as in the value for 
stature, weight, ete. The import of this is that the coefficients of 
correlation for the first trials will be artificially increased and that 
the small positive correlation found in psychological data represents 
only a condition of development concealing a state of no correlation. 
It was suggested that the apparent greater individual variation in 
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the first trials at a test would tend to reduce correlation so that in 
opposition to the former tendency the correlation obtained for the 
first trial would approach the true result. All this is based upon the 
assumption that a capacity to learn exists that tends to be constant. 
On the other hand, if such capacity is not constant, but is distributed 
among the individual’s functions according to chance, the correlation 
for the first trials would be approximately the true correlation. 
From this it follows that the preliminary trials in a test are suffi- 
cient for the study of interfunctional relations. However, the above 
rests upon theoretical conditions and must be tested empirically. 


An Experiment in Habit Formation: JAMEs E. Loven. 

The first twenty letters are arranged alphabetically. Opposite 
each letter is placed a different letter which is called the ‘equiva- 
lent letter.’ On another sheet are printed rows of the first twenty 
letters in random order, the order being different in each row. The 
subject is required to write the equivalent letter under each letter 
in these rows, always going from left to right. The key of equiva- 
lent letters is not memorized, but is consulted as frequently as neces- 
sary. The total time required to write each row of equivalents was 
recorded. It was found that the time required to write such series 
diminished as the association between each pair of letter equivalents 
became more habitual. The resulting curves exhibited all the char- 
acteristics of the typical practise or habit curve. Practise curves 
were obtained from three groups of subjects: (A) ten-year-old 
pupils; (B) fourteen-year-old pupils; (C) adults. Group A re- 
quired the longest time to write the initial series, but formed the 
habit most rapidly. Group B required less time for the initial 
series and formed the habit less rapidly. Group C required still less 
time for the initial series and formed the habit very slowly. There 
was relatively little variation within each group to correspond to 
considerable variation in the class standings of the pupils. Dis- 
tractions, weather conditions, ete., produce slight modifications in 


the practise curve, but the general form of the curve is not materi- 
ally altered. 


The Functional Psychology of Sensation and Image: H. Heatu 
BAWDEN. 


Since the time of Kant it has been recognized that sense and 
thought are not separate faculties of the mind. But their wholly 
organic and functional character has not been fully appreciated. 
This is due to the fact that the true relation between thought and 
action has not been made clear. Knowledge is a process which goes 
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on within action. The psychology of sensation and volition (the 
culminating image) is a discussion of the breaks and remaking of 
connections in the process of experience. Looked at negatively sen- 
sation presents the whole experience in the act of breaking down, 
while from the positive side it furnishes the basis for readjustment. 
‘The cognitive process is experience undergoing reconstruction at the 
point of specific need; it begins with the conflict of opposing aspects 
and consists of the attempt to reorganize the experience by the 
mutual interaction of these factors. Stated objectively in physi- 
ological terms, these factors are stimulus and response. When 
these do not function as such they come to consciousness and are 
then stated psychologically as sensation and image. Delayed co- 
ordination is the occasion at once of the presentation of the problem 
in sensational terms and the formulation of a solution in terms of 
image or idea. Thinking is the balancing of tendencies represented 
in the inhibition of the processes of stimulation and response, in 
which a certain phase of the coordination or situation is taken for 
granted and another phase is undergoing modification. There is 
a tension set up between what has been achieved up to date (repre- 
sented in consciousness by certain sensations and images—vestiges 
of instincts and habits which are undergoing disintegration) and a 
new coordination or situation which is present as yet only in in- 
cipient form (represented by these same sensations and images in 
so far as they are dynamogenie or ideomotor). Knowledge is this 
process of interaction and internal metamorphosis of the experience 
or situation. Sensation in so far as it is the necessary condition and 
initial stage in the transformation is itself an element in the total 
response, while the image in so far as it may be regarded as a 
reverberation of some previous sense experience is a factor in the 
total process of stimulation. When the stimulus does not stimulate, 
i. e., call out the appropriate response, we have a checking of the 
response, and this recoils upon the stimulus, modifying it in the 
conscious experience we call sensation. This checking of the re- 
sponse thus is at once the definition of the stimulus in the sensational 
experience, and of the response in ideational terms. As a revival 
of past sensational experience, the image is a part of the phenomenon 
of the stimulus coming to consciousness. As calling out latent 
dynamogenie tendencies and ideomotor cues, the image is a part of 
the phenomenon of the response coming to consciousness. 


The Distinction between Heart and Head: D. S. MILuer. 


The domain of the head is fact, the domain of the heart is value. 
The paper endeavored, on the basis of this interpretation, to dis- 
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engage permanent truth from error in current doctrines of the 
relation of the two. 
R. S. Woopworts, 


Secretary. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 





REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


The Relation of the Principles of Logic to the Foundations of Geometry. 
J. Royce. Transactions of the American Mathematical Society, July, 
1905. Pp. 353-415. 

The subject of this essay is not so broad as a glance at its title might 
suggest. For, first, by the ‘principles of logic’ are meant simply the 
formal rules of an algebra of logic, the canons governing the manipula- 
tion of assumed concepts of absolute distinctness and fixity. In other 
words, it is the logie of the ‘exact sciences’ with which we have to deal, 
understood as a deduction from a definite set of ultimate (and, therefore, 
mutually independent and indifferent) premises. Secondly, by the 
‘foundations of geometry’ are to be understood such a set of premises, 
selected with a view to their sufficiency as a source for the derivation 
of geometrical truths. Finally, by the ‘relation’ between these ‘ prin- 
ciples’ and ‘foundations’ is meant a remarkable similarity, the extent 
and significance of which it is the chief object of the essay to determine. 

The general nature of this similarity may be briefly explained as 
follows: The terms of the fundamental propositions, upon which an exact 
science (according to the above-mentioned interpretation) is based, can 
have no meaning other than that which their place in those propositions 
gives them. The words used to denote these terms are, therefore, in 
themselves absolutely meaningless, and no loss is suffered when they are 
replaced by algebraic symbols. The only relation which is regarded as 
ultimately subsisting between such terms is that of copresence in deter- 
minate groups; and the fundamental principles of the science are simply 
postulates establishing the existence of these groups and exhibiting the 
conditions under which the elements of one group may enter into other 
groups. Now when the postulates of legiec and of geometry are stated 
in this symbolic fashion, it is possible to present them in a form in which 
they are almost entirely identical. 

Professor Royce’s paper is largely a restatement of a theory advanced 
by Mr. A. B, Kempe in an essay of similar scope, in the Proceedings of 
the London Mathematical Society for 1890.1 In this essay Mr. Kempe 
sets forth a development of the algebra of logic, using as the funda- 
mental relation between classes not (as ordinarily) that of inclusion, but 
a peculiar sort of ‘between’ relation. This relation, as defined in ordi- 


“The reviewer regrets that prolonged illness has prevented his reading Mr. 


Kempe’s essay, for knowledge of which he is dependent upon Professor Royce’s 
account. 
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nary terms, is that which one class bears to two others when it includes 
their common extent and is included within their total extent. Mr. 
Kempe, however, does not so define it, but, on the contrary, regards in- 
clusion as a mere special case of the between-relation; 7. e., the included 
class simply lies between the including class and a particular class called 
‘zero. The between-relation is itself defined without reference to the 
idea of inclusion at all, solely by means of a set of symbolic postulates. 
On the basis of these postulates, the whole algebra of logic is readily 
developed—but with one important peculiarity. No means are provided 
for distinguishing the zero class and the universe class from any other 
similarly related pair of classes. They must, therefore, be regarded as 
arbitrarily fixed upon. This, however, does not appear to Mr. Kempe 
(or to Professor Royce) as a defect in the theory. It is regarded as a 
decided advantage, indicating the superior generality of the discussion 
to that based upon the relation of inclusion. : 

It is well known that in the modern logic of geometry the between- 
relation of points in a straight line occupies a place of fundamental im- 
portance comparable to that which the between-relation of classes occupies 
in Mr. Kempe’s logic. In many respects these two relations are re- 
markably similar. <A surprisingly long list of elementary properties can 
be given which belong equally to both. But there are two fundamental 
differences. 

I. If the points b and ¢ are both different from a and d* and lie be- 
tween them, neither a nor d can lie between b and c. This does not hold 
for logical classes; and furthermore,— 

II. For every class b between a and d, another class ¢ exists between 
a and d, such that both a and d lie between b and ce.’ Such classes as 
b and ¢ will be referred to below as ‘ conjugate mediators.’ 

There are various other differences between the logical and the spatial 
order, but all more or less closely connected with these two. The most 
remarkable is the existence of logical ‘negatives’ or ‘ obverses,’ which 
(like opposite points in a spherical surface) have every other class in the 
universe between them. 

From reasons such as these, Mr. Kempe, followed by Professor Royce, 
concludes that the system of logical classes may be regarded ‘as much 
more general and inclusive than the system of the points of space.’ That 
is to say, “One may view the points of a space as a select set of logical 
elements, chosen, for instance, from a given ‘universe of discourse.’ ” 
This thought Professor Royce recognizes as the essential conception 
at the basis of Mr. Kempe’s discussion, and it is equally essential to his 
own. The importance of the thought he explains as follows: “ The 
relations amongst logical entities are, in any case, the most fundamental 
relations that we know. Experience shows us in the outer world those 


*In Mr. Kempe’s usage, every element lies ‘ between’ itself and every other. 
For brevity’s sake we shall hereafter ignore this fact. 

°To verify this law, substitute m+n-+o0 for a, o+p+q for d, and 
n+o+p for b,—a perfectly general supposition. Then c=m-+o0- 4. 
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ordinal space relations which geometry generalizes in the concept of 
‘between.’ But our own thinking processes show us the meaning of the 
logical relation [of inclusion]. The latter relation, then, is more suited 
to be the basis for a theory of the logic of an exact science, in case we 
can only so define and restrict its application‘ that our ideal geometrical 
relations can come to be viewed as special instances of those forms which 
we can develop by the use of pure logic” (p. 355; italics mine). 

If space permitted, we might be pardoned for stopping to question 
Professor Royce’s antithesis of ‘experience,’ on the one hand, and ‘ our 
own thinking processes,’ on the other. This inquiry is rendered unneces- 
sary, however, by the fact that Mr. Kempe’s essential thought involves a 
very serious confusion, due apparently to his not having observed the 
very different logical significance of the two differences between the 
logical and the spatial order which we numbered I. and II. above. The 
confusion in question is that of the inclusiveness of a system with its 
generality. The proposition contained in I. does indeed place a specific 
limitation upon the system of points in space, from which the system of 
logical classes is free; and the latter system is in so far the more general. 
But it is to be noted, that the mere freedom from this limitation is by 
no means equivalent to the proposition of II.; just as the denial of the 
application of this latter proposition to the points of space is by no means 
equivalent to I. In other words, II. imposes as veritable a specific limita- 
tion upon the system of classes as I. imposes upon the system of points. 
This fact seems to have been concealed by the circumstance, that whereas 
I. is clearly a restriction upon the otherwise possible multitude of points, 
II. apparently (though only apparently) enlarges the possible multitude 
of classes. The fact remains, however, that it is as positive a specifica- 
tion of the system of classes, that it shall contain conjugate mediators, 
as it is of the system of points, that it shall contain nothing of the sort. 
We can not, therefore, follow Mr. Kempe (and Professor Royce) in the 
opinion, that ‘our ideal geometrical relations can come to be viewed as 
special instances of those forms which we can develop by the use of pure 
logic.” What we have here is two mutually exclusive species of the same 
genus. 

While, however, the logical system is no whit more general than the 
spatial system, it is truly much more inclusive. That is to say, the 
spatial system would have to be extraordinarily enlarged® if it were to 
be made completely parallel to the logical system. There is in what we 
have said nothing at all to oppose. the suggestion, that we regard ‘ our’ 
space (or any other space) as a selection from a space thus ideally en- 


larged. But, for the reasons above given, such a procedure would appear 


to be wholly uninstructive. 

*As he believes Mr. Kempe has done by reducing it to the logical between- 
relation. 

*The reader should understand that this ‘enlargement,’ i. e., the addition 


of conjugate mediators, means much more than the addition of infinite dimen- 
Sionality to space. 
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There are, moreover, other serious difficulties attaching to Mr. Kempe’s 
conception. Our whole knowledge of the multidimensionality of the 
logical system depends (as is apparent from Professor Royce’s treatment 
in §§ 122 and 123) upon the assumption of conjugate mediators. Hence, 
when the system of logical classes is reduced (essentially by the elimina- 
tion of conjugate mediators) to the inferior complexity of the system 
of points in a space, it remains an open question whether the reduction 
may not have gone too far. That is to say, there remains no warrant for 
asserting the multidimensionality of the logical system thus reduced. 
It may be of infinite dimensions, but we can demonstrate the existence 
of no more than a single line. Professor Royce and his predecessor 
apparently assume without question the possibility of selecting from 
the conjugate pairs in such a way as to leave the infinite dimensionality 
of the system uncompromised. In the absence of explicit proof it may 
further be questioned, whether the parallel-axiom is rightly said to con- 
cern only ‘the limitation of the selection of the lines admitted into a 
given system’ (p. 411). For it might be hard to reconcile the selection 
of one out of an infinite multitude of otherwise possible parallels with the 
preservation of the continuity of angular rotation. It may be noted, that 
such a selection, if applied at any point of a Lobatchewskian plane, would 
at once reduce it to two mutually perpendicular straight lines. 

We have hitherto spoken of Professor Royce’s paper only in so far 
as it is, as its author says, ‘a restatement of Kempe’s logico-geometrical 
theory. It remains to consider the original aspects of the present 
paper. These belong almost wholly to the logical side of the discussion, 
the connection with geometry being effected in essentially the same 
manner as by Mr. Kempe. The principal novelty is a change of starting 
point. Instead of the between-relation, Professor Royce takes as funda- 
mental another relation, which has the methodological advantage of ob- 
taining among groups of any number of elements greater than one, and 
also of being absolutely symmetrical. This is the relation in which a 
group of logical classes stand, when they have no common extent, and 
together exhaust their universe. Of course, the O-relation (as he calls 
it) is not defined at the outset in any such way. On the contrary, the 
notions of inclusion and exhaustion have to be regarded as merely inci- 
dental phases of the O-relation itself. Accordingly, the O-relation must 
first be defined in its own terms, so to speak; that is to say, by a set of 
wholly symbolic postulates. This task is executed with remarkable 
ingenuity. By far the greater part of the essay is devoted to a develop- 
ment of the algebra of logic upon this basis. Of especial interest in the 
course of the discussion is the treatment of ‘conjugate resultants,’ an 
extension of the notion of ‘conjugate mediators’ mentioned above. The 
logic thus developed has the peculiar character (already noted as_be- 
longing to Mr. Kempe’s logic) of reducing the zero element and the 
universe element to the dead level of the other elements of the universe. 
Logical addition and multiplication, for example, are defined with refer- 
ence to any element as ‘origin’; and it requires the arbitrary selection 
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of a particular element as invariable origin—the zero of ordinary sym- 
bolic logic—to reduce these operations to their accustomed form. 

Needless to say, the details of this development are worked out with 
absolute accuracy. A few harmless inelegancies may be noted—as, for 
example, the fact that the premises of §§ 23 and 24 are oversufficient— 
but these are quite trivial. Some useless pains are expended upon a 
distinction between ‘ equivalence’ and ‘identity.’ As identity means no 
more than equivalence for all possible purposes, and as equivalence is 
here defined with reference to the only purpose which the entities in 
question serve, viz., presence in O-collections, the distinction appears to 
be superfluous. 

One fact we may perhaps be pardoned for mentioning, and that is 
that from beginning to end the essay is exceedingly interesting. The 
casual reader who opens the essay in the middle and lets his eye pass 
down an average page, may well be dismayed by the show of abstruse 
algebraic symbolism. But alarm is needless. The author sets out from 
the beginning of things, and all the fearful-looking formulas are fully 
explained as he goes along. Scarcely any technical knowledge of any 
sort is necessary to comprehend the whole discussion. 


THEODORE DE LAGUNA. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Tue following is from the Atheneum of June 2: “In an article not 
yet published Professor Sayce continues the study, begun by him twenty- 
two years ago, of the true names of the Assyrian kings recorded under 
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Greek forms by Ctesias. Why Semiramis should have become so famous 
in history, or rather in legend, is still unknown; but Professor Sayce sug- 
gests that the first royal lady of that name was probably the wife of 
Hammurabi or some other king of the first Babylonian dynasty, and that 
most of the stories that have gathered round her were originally told of 
the goddess Ishtar. The article in question will appear in an early num- 
ber of the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archeology.” 


Dr. SamMvuet SaTHIaAnaTHAN, M.A., LL.D., professor of logic and moral 
philosophy at the Madras Presidency College, died in Japan on April 4. 
Dr. Sathianathan was one of the finest Eastern products of European 
education. His death occurred while he was returning to India from 
America, whither he had been invited to lecture on ‘ Indian Philosophical 
Systems.’ 

Proressor W. Ostwatp’s proposed retirement from academic teaching 
causes lively interest in chemical circles in Germany. Professor Ostwald 
wishes to devote his time chiefly to problems connected with the chemistry 
of painting. He will, accordingly, retire to his country house at Gross- 
bothen, Saxony, where he has a private laboratory. 

Dr. W. C. Farasee, of the anthropological department at Harvard 
University, with three students, will next year conduct a research expedi- 
tion about the headwaters of the Amazon. For a time a base will be 
established at Arequipa, Peru. The party will be gone three years. 


Dr. A. C. Happon, F.R.S., lecturer in ethnology at the University of 
Cambridge, who will deliver a series of Lowell lectures in Boston next 
November, will discuss problems of race, culture distribution and the 
evolution of religious ideas in Melanesia. 

Ir is reported that M. André Godfermaux, author of ‘Le Sentiment 
et la pensée’ and a well-known contributor to French philosophic journals, 
died recently at Cannes. M. Godfermaux, at the time of his death, was 
devoting himself chiefly to the psychology of religion. 

Tue publication is announced of a new Italian journal of pedagogy, 
the Rivista di Pedagogia, edited by Professor Dedominicis, of the Uni- 
versity of Pavia. The journal will appear each month, with the exception 
of the two months of vacation. 

Mr. S. P. Haves, fellow in psychology, at Cornell University, has 
been appointed to take charge of the psychological laboratory of Mount 
Holyoke College, in place of Dr. Kate Gordon, who has accepted a posi- 
tion in Teachers College, Columbia University, for next year. 

Srupents of the new theory of matter may be interested in the forth- 
coming book of Professor H. C. Jones, of Johns Hopkins University, 
entitled ‘The Electrical Theory of Matter and Radioactivity.’ 

Mr. ALEXANDER Duntap Liypsay, lecturer in philosophy at Victoria 
University, has been elected a tutorial fellow of Balliol College. 


Mr. WituamM Puetps, scholar of Balliol College, has been elected fel- 
low and assistant tutor at Corpus Christi College. 
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